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monopoly well However, the purpose of this
argument is not to defend the change to State
education, but to point out that, wherever it is intro-
duced, it necessarily transforms the position of the
children. For certain hours of the day they are
working under the civil law, and very possibly
against the wish of their parents. They grow up
better educated than father or mother, and know
that they are not indebted to them for their
schooling. As they become adults, they understand
more and more that the State has only exacted
from them a labour profitable to themselves, while
their parents are taking advantage of their tender
years to confiscate the proceeds of their industry.
The child in an old society knew that his father
had not cast him into the streets as a foundling-, had
not sold him as a slave or given him away, and had
provided him with food, clothing, and education out
of parental tenderness. The child in a modern
society knows that the parent has done little more
for him than the law and public opinion exact, and
draws the conclusion, very often not unreasonably,
that he has no great cause to be grateful. Our
modern practice is so far from being an anomalous
growth of new theories that it has been exceeded in
some respects by old statutory provisions. The law
at one time directed the parish overseers of the poor
to apprentice children, whose parents could not
support them, to such among the richer parishioners
as seemed capable of the burden, and these had to
bear it till the apprentices were of age. Neither
could the parishioner so burdened refuse to receive
the child assigned to him, though he might appeal
to a higher court if he was taxed beyond his means